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he  very  first  art  works  created,  the  Paleolithic 
cave  paintings  at  Lascaux  and  Altamira,  had 
animals  as  their  subject.  "Animal  Tales: 


Contemporary  Bestiary  and  Animal  Painting" 
considers  the  more  recent  history  of  animal 


imagery  in  artists'  books  and  paintings.  Unlike  the  cave  painters,  who  were  making  direct 
representations  of  their  primary  food  source,  artists  of  later  ages,  living  in  a  society  that 
grew  its  food  and  hunted  with  relatively  sophisticated  weapons,  were  free  to  treat  animals  as 
allegories  or  symbols.  Since  biblical  times,  when  the  serpent  corrupted  Adam  and  Eve,  ani- 
mals have  become  emblems  of  good  or  evil  and  a  host  of  human  strengths  and  weakness- 
es. By  the  Middle  Ages,  animal  symbolism  presented  a  mix  of  fact  and  fancy  in  the  form  of 
the  bestiary,  a  book  about  beasts  that  provided  moralizing  lessons.  Animals,  wild  or  domes- 
ticated, can  also  represent  aspects  of  the  human  psyche  or  physique:  in  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac  or  birth  years  in  the  Chinese  calendar,  animals  serve  as  indicators  of  personality:  in 
colloquial  speech,  a  person  can  be  "stubborn  as  a  mule,"  "sly  as  a  fox,"  or  "strong  as  an  ox." 

The  first  essay  focuses  on  twelve  artists  who  use  animals  as  allegories  of  the  relationship 
between  people  and  the  natural  world.  The  second  essay  explores  the  artists,  writers,  and 
fine-press  publishers  who  have  been  reviving  the  themes  of  the  bestiary,  fable,  and  animal- 
alphabet  since  the  mid-century.  What  the  essays— and  the  works  themselves— reveal  is  a 
great  diversity  in  artists'  depictions  of  animals,  one  that  reflects  our  growing  knowledge  and 
still-changing  attitudes  toward  nature,  its  birds  and  beasts,  and  our  place  within  it. 
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early  eighteenth-century  portraits.  Artists 
working  in  the  style  of  the  British 


painters  of  the  day  developed  formulas  of 


nimals  make  an  appearance  in  American 
painting  as  subordinate  elements  in 


idealized  representation  for  both  their  human  and  animal  subjects.  In  the  next  century, 
when  a  demand  for  animal  portraiture  developed,  animals  were  represented  naturalistically. 

John  James  Audubon  (1785-1851)  is  now  recognized  as  America's  foremost 
animal  painter.  This  artist-naturalist  devoted  his  life  to  studying  and  drawing  American  birds 
and  animals,  and  we  can  see  the  results  in  his  monumental,  four-volume  The  Birds  of 
America  (1827-38)  and  the  two-volume  Quadrupeds  of  America  (1845-48).  Audubon's 
precision  and  dedication  to  naturalistic  realism  was  typical  of  American  animal  painting 
until  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  William  Holbrook  Beard  (1824-1900) 
began  to  use  animals  as  embodiments  of  human  traits.  Beard  painted  bears,  rabbits,  and 
monkeys  walking  like  people,  wearing  clothes,  dining  at  the  table— all  for  the  purpose 
of  satire.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  into  the  twentieth,  some  artists 
continued  to  depict  animals  in  symbolic  guise,  while  others  painted  animals  in  more  tradi- 
tional, naturalistic  ways.  With  the  development  of  modernism  and  abstraction  in  the  twenti- 
eth century,  the  popularity  of  animal  imagery  declined.  The  1970s  saw  a  revival  of  animals 
in  art  in  response  to  a  variety  of  circumstances:  a  new  public  awareness  of  the  environment, 
prompted  by  Rachel  Carson's  Silent  Spring  (1962)  and  the  1973  Endangered  Species 
Preservation  Act;  new  technological  advances  that  used  animals  or  their  organs  to  enhance 
human  life;  and  a  new  painterly  interest  in  figuration  that  arrived  with  Pop  Art  and  Photo- 
Realism.  This  resurgence  has  continued  into  the  1980s  and  1990s  as  artists  recognize  the 
evocative  potential  of  animals  to  express  a  wide  variety  of  pictorial  and  thematic  concepts. 

In  1990,  Walton  Ford,  working  in  the  watercolor  medium  chosen  by  Audubon,  began 
a  series  of  paintings  that  are  direct  references  to  nineteenth-century  American  art.  Birds  are 
placed  in  the  foreground,  as  in  American  Flamingo,  to  comment  on  American  culture,  both 
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past  and  present,  and  to  raise  questions  about  the  morality  of  hunting.  In  the  less  distinctly 
delineated  background,  a  flat  boat  at  the  left  of  the  canvas  carries  two  men.  Standing  forward 
is  a  hunter  who  raises  his  rifle  and  fires.  We  see  the  moment  of  explosion,  as  the  bullet  leaves 
the  gun  barrel  and  strikes  the  flamingo.  Echoing  Audubon's  artistic  style,  Ford  places  the 
truthfully  painted  tropical  bird  up  front,  close  to  the  picture  plane,  its  prominence  reducing  all 
background  imagery  to  secondary  position.  But  the  flamingo's  distorted  pose  speaks  of 
tragedy:  the  hunter's  shot  has  caused  the  bird's  lush  pink  feathers  to  fly  and  its  blood  to  gush. 

The  creatures  in  Alexis  Rockman's  fictionalized  tableaux,  while  seemingly  naturalis- 
tic, are  in  fact  pseudo-scientific  inventions.  He  combs  natural  history  books,  biology  texts, 
and  magazines  such  as  National  Geographic  for  his  repertoire  of  source  images,  but  the 
naturalistically  depicted  animals  are  placed  in  invented  scenarios.  Attracted  to  nature's  mys- 
teries and  aware  of  its  potential  for  anthropomorphic  narrative,  Rockman  addresses  issues 
of  life  and  death  in  the  sensuously  painted  Territorial  Display.  In  a  surreal  world  of  night- 
w  marish  quality,  a  desiccated  tree  rising  from  a  chemically  pink  and  purple  swamp  twists 

heavenward  against  a  smog-brown  and  green  sky.  Its  defoliated  limbs  are  squeezed  tight  by 


the  thorn-laden  parasitic  vine  that  writhes  tortuously  around 
them.  Anchored  by  strong  claws  to  the  top  of  this  tree  is 
the  hawk,  the  sole  living  creature  in  this  poisoned  world. 
Victorious  in  his  survival,  he  is,  by  virtue  of  his 
superior  height,  king  of  all  he  surveys.  Yet  the  kingdom  he 
rules  over  is  lethal,  a  polluted  world  that  guarantees  his 
imminent  death.  The  artist's  dire  message  is  that  survival, 
even  for  the  fittest,  is  no  longer  possible. 

Animals  and  humans  coexist  in  Holly  Lane's  fictive 
worlds,  set  within  hand-carved,  hinged  altarpiece  shutters 
often  studded  with  floral  carvings  and  architectural  mold- 
ings. The  paintings  behind  the  carved  shutters  are  also 
altarlike,  bringing  to  mind  the  great  Northern  Renaissance 
painters  whose  influence  Lane  acknowledges,  including 
Jan  van  Eyck  and  Matthias  Grunewald.  She  often  creates 
allegories  that  focus  on  the  need  for  compassion  among  all 


creatures  of  the  planet.  For  Sharing  the  Benefits  of  Long 
Arms  and  Thumbs,  Lane  draws  upon  the  legend  of  Mary  Magdalene,  the  repentant  sinner 
who  anointed  Christ's  feet.  She  later  lived  a  hermit's  life  in  the  Provencal  wilderness,  taking 
only  animals  for  her  friends.  Depicted  in  the  central  panel  of  Lane's  work  is  a  fantastic 
terrain,  a  fecund  natural  setting.  The  Magdalene  sits  underneath  a  tree  ripe  with  pears  (sig- 
nifying divine  love)  and  shares  her  bounty  with  many  small  and  friendly  creatures.  In  the 
right  panel,  an  overflowing  urn  of  water  set  atop  a  classical  column  provides  liquid  nourish- 
ment to  a  waiting  bird.  Birds  appear  in  the  left  panel,  along  with  other,  more  cryptic  images. 
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including  a  ladder  leading  out  of  a  pool  of  water,  a  book  atop  a  table,  and  a  cracked  shell.  In 
Lane's  art,  animals  and  humans  are  creatures  of  equal  rank  and  interspecies  communication 
and  compassion  are  possible. 

In  Tom  Uttech's  work,  the  knotty  pine  frame  participates  in  the  narrative,  as  if  to 
continue  the  story  within  and  subvert  the  frame's  typical  function  as  a  window.  The  plants 
and  animals  depicted  in  the  frame  of  Neiab  nin  nasikodadimin  ("We  reunite")  are  based  on 
Chippewa  pictographs.  (The  Chippewa  are  Native  Americans  living  in  Canada  and  the 
northwest  United  States.)  In  this  and  other  large  dramatic  landscapes  of  a  northern  forest, 
inspired  by  Uttech's  trips  to  a  wilderness  area  in  Canada,  the  space  teems  with  thousands  of 
animals  and  birds;  many  are  distinct,  some  are  camouflaged,  but  all  are  in  action  as  they 
fly,  swim,  and  run  through  and  out  of  the  pictorial  space.  Only  in  the  foreground  does  the 
action  stop,  as  the  bear  and  a  small  pack  of  wolves  stop  and  gaze  at  us,  as  if  expressing  the 
artist's  declared  goal  for  these  works:  "I  want  these  paintings  to  be  about  that  instant 
when  you  suddenly  realize  something  is  happening.  There  is  an  animal  here— and  we  are 
sharing  the  same  space."' 

Animal  experiences  are  metaphors  for  human  ones  in  Melissa  Miller's  paintings. 
Before  she  starts  painting,  Miller  spends  hours  reading  about  her  chosen  animal's  habits  and 
physiology.  But  once  painted  into  a  scene  her  animals  acquire  some  unusual  traits.  The 
deer  that  celebrate  the  full  moon's  radiant  light  in  Deer  Dance  are  at  once  vibrant  parts  of 
nature  as  well  as  fantastic  creatures  who  frolic  upright  and  sail  through  the  air  in  joyful  rap- 
ture. Though  the  animals  appear  enchanted,  the  painting  is  based  on  actual  observation,  for 
the  deer  are  Texan  animals  native  to  the  area  around  Miller's  home.  The  moon  is  a  traditional 
symbol  of  fertility  and  feminine  life  forces,  changing  shape  and  color  in  a  natural  cycle.  While 
this  painting  focuses  on  nature,  its  Texas  subject  matter,  a  record  of  Miller's  observation  and 
experience,  and  its  feminine  symbology  suggest  the  artist  her- 
self participating  in  the  natural  order  of  change. 

Carol  Rose  Brown  sees  her  animals— and  all  are 
female— as  carriers  of  a  primitive  wisdom,  and  as  forces  of 
energy  and  spirituality.  In  their  untamed  nature,  she  finds 
relief  from  stultifying  dogma,  and  a  means  for  defining  human 
existence  as  part  of  a  wider  world  that  allows  for  freedom  and 
tolerance.  The  singular,  feminine  animal  also  allows  for  an 
autobiographical  identification.  Yet  in  Prudhoe,  the  actual 
image  is  not  immediately  apparent,  since  the  viewer  is  at  first 
lost  in  the  painterliness  of  the  canvas.  Working  on  a  wet  can- 
vas, Brown  stains  layer  upon  layer  of  acrylic  paint.  The  paint— 
from  shadowy  gray  to  deepest  black— is  thinnest  at  the  con- 
tours and  thickest  at  the  center,  where  the  body  reaches  its 
greatest  bulk.  That  Prudhoe  represents  a  bear  can  only  be 
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can  only  be  comprehended  on  close  viewing,  as  one  gradually  identifies  its  ears  and  snout 
and  registers  the  brushstrokes  as  fur.  Prudhoe  the  she-bear  emerges  from  the  pigment 
quietly  and  yet  with  the  power  of  a  natural  force. 

The  exquisite  naturalism  of  Prudhoe  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  bizarre  and 
fanciful  world  in  Carol  K.  Brown's  installations.  588  Tondos  is  composed  of  small,  round 
clay  and  graphite  relief  sculptures,  arranged  in  a  grid,  each  a  surreal  scene  of  hybrid  life  that 
exposes  the  dark  side  of  nature.  Within  each  relief,  life  sprouts  and  grows  upward  and  out- 
ward. Strange,  otherworldly  creatures  rise  out  of  a  primordial  ooze.  Spiny,  hairy,  coiled 
things,  some  with  claws,  some  with  beaks,  others  with  tendrils,  still  more  with  tubelike  bod- 
ies and  bird  heads,  escape  their  circular  constraints.  The  order  of  the  Minimalist  grid  cannot 
control  the  writhing  activity  of  the  figures,  and  the  wall  seems  alive  with  crawling  shapes— as 
if  to  express  the  uncertainty  of  nature  within  the  constraints  of  civilization:  "There  is  a  fine 
line,"  Brown  has  observed,  "between  what  is  whimsical  and  what  is  unsettling  or  malevolent; 
what  is  aggressive  or  lively  and  what  is  reticent  or  static."2 

Philip  Taaffe  has  long  been  interested  in  notions  of  decoration  and  ornament.  In 
1993-94  he  began  to  use  lizards,  snakes,  beetles,  and  butterflies  as  subject  matter.  In 
Untitled  (Cobras),  he  seems  to  delight  in  the  natural  snakeskin  repetitions  of  green  and 


brown.  Taaffe  creates  a  dreamy  scene  by 
layering  silkscreens  to  produce  a  visual 
confusion  between  foreground  and 
background,  using  shadows  and  changing 
ground  planes.  Writhing  and  rising  in  an 
indeterminate  space,  the  cobras  seem  to  be 
part  of  a  snake  charmer's  performance. 
The  sinuous  forms  of  the  snakes,  their 
rhythmic  postures  and  decorative  beauty, 
have  a  seductive  quality,  and  are  readable 
as  metaphors  of  the  lure  of  beauty,  itself 
related  to  the  age-old  association  of  the 
serpent  with  evil. 

Tom  Woodruff,  a  self-described 
neofabulist,  acknowledges  that  the  birds 


and  animals  in  his  works  are  surrogates  for 
human  beings,  and  that  he  depicts  animal 
life  to  make  the  message  of  his  works  more  universal.  In  a  departure  from  earlier  paintings 
done  in  Old  Master  style,  his  recent,  untitled  watercolor  series  is  more  illustrational  in 
technique  and  borrows  from  cartoon  and  tattoo  imagery.  These  painterly  stories  alter  and 
rework  familiar  tales,  creating  new  ones  that  allow  for  multiple  readings.  Woodruff  re- 
presents the  adage  "the  early  bird  gets  the  worm"  in  Untitled  (#275).  Set  in  a  pastoral 
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landscape  brightened  by  the  rising  sun  — here  in  the  form  of  a  human  eye— 
an  imaginative  jewel-like  creature  begins  his  day  by  rising  up  from  his 
earth  hole.  His  eyes  pop  out  from  the  head  of  his  bead-body  at  the  sight 
before  his  eyes.  A  dead  robin,  red  breast  skyward,  feet  extended,  lies  with 
a  daisy  fixed  at  its  breast.  In  the  beak  of  its  helmetlike  head  is  a  twisted  red 
%*L         worm.  The  traditional  moral  doesn't  quite  fit  here,  since  getting  the  worm 
v^^r^f  didn't  result  in  success,  but  the  new  moral  is  purposely  left  ambiguous. 

Fred  Tomaselli  often  uses  pharmaceuticals  and  hemp  leaves  and 
stems  as  a  fine-art  medium  to  comment  on  contemporary  life  as  well  as  to  raise  questions 
about  seduction,  artifice,  and  escapism.  The  natural  world,  its  trees  and  birds,  are  the  sub- 
ject of  the  elegant  Birds,  whose  black  background,  formal  composition,  jewel-like  hues,  and 
lustrous  finish  are  parts  of  a  combination  painting  and  collage.  The  colorful  bird  bodies  are 
painted  into  trees  made  up  of  hemp  leaves  glued  to  the  canvas  and  covered  with  successive 
layers  of  resin.  Birds  fill  the  ground,  sit  in  the  trees,  and  fly  in  the  sky.  But  not  all  is  delightful 
in  this  garden,  for  the  birds  peck  and  attack  one  another,  drawing  blood  and  causing  injury. 
Apparently,  one  cannot  escape  the  perils  of  life  by  hiding  behind  make-believe  beauty. 

Using  commercial  ready-made  paint  chips,  Kate  Shepherd  produced  a  series  of 
works  that  are  reductive  in  form,  yet  narrative  in  content  by  virtue  of  her  animal  subject 
matter.  The  paint  chip  serves  as  a  Minimalist  device,  on  which  Shepherd  draws  a  single 
object— a  butterfly,  a  horse,  a  cat.  She  then  puts  the  chips  together  in  groups  of  two  or  three 
to  produce  small  dramas  in  which  one  can  examine  movement,  progression,  and  transfor- 
mation. The  quiet  and  calm  works  subvert  the  Minimalist  grid  in  which  they  are  arranged  by 
their  subtle  figurative  subject  matter.  The  quiet  yet  active  work  brings  to  mind  narratives  that 
prove  "actions  speak  louder  than  words." 

Allegory  is  addressed  head-on  by  Nicole  Eisenman,  who  produces  a  painterly  "sky  is 
falling"  story  in  Chicken  Little.  Eisenman  typically  uses  images  from  popular  culture.  Choosing 
to  re-present  the  popular  children's  story  of  the  little  chick  who  announces 
imminent  destruction  to  a  group  of  unbelievers,  Eisenman  confronts  the  pre- 
sent-day viewer  with  the  issues  of  potentiality,  fate,  and  trust  that  characterized 
the  original  story.  Moreover,  she  substantiates  Chicken  Little's  announcement, 
for  indeed,  the  sky  is  falling  here,  as  the  upper  edge  of  the  canvas  peels  away 
from  its  stretcher.  An  unlikely  event?  Perhaps,  perhaps  not. 

Eisenman's  use  of  the  Chicken  Little  story  is  similar  in  its  goal  to  those 
of  the  other  artists  included  in  "Animal  Tales,"  which  is  to  provide  viewers  with  an 
opportunity  to  recognize  themselves  in  relationship  to  the  natural  world.  By  look- 
ing and  learning  from  the  animals  in  these  contemporary  works,  we  are  remind- 
ed of  the  biblical  injunction:  "But  ask  now  the  beasts,  and  they  shall  teach  thee; 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  they  shall  tell  thee:  Or  speak  to  the  earth,  and  it  shall 
teach  thee;  and  the  fishes  of  the  seas  shall  declare  onto  thee"  (Job  12:7-8). 


Notes 

1.  Quoted  in  Thomas  H. 
Garver.  Mind  and  Beast 
Contemporary  Artists  and  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  exh.  cat 
(Wausau.  Wisconsin:  Leigh 
Yawkev  Woodson  Art 
Museum.  1992),  p.  85 

2  Quoted  in  Elisa  Turner. 
"At  the  Galleries,"  The  Miami 
Herald.  March  24,  1988 
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he  bestiary,  or  "book  of  beasts,"  developed 
through  the  illuminated  manuscript  tradition 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Such  illustrated  books 
usually  contained  allegorizing  or  moralizing 


tales  based  on  the  appearance  or  habits  of  real 


and  imaginary  creatures.  The  chief  source  of  the  medieval  bestiary  was  the  Physiologus,  or  "The 
Naturalist,"  a  book  composed  in  the  second  century  ad  and  containing  natural  histories  with 
illustrations  of  animals  and  related  morals  and  fables.  For  medieval  artists,  the  bestiary  provided 
an  incomparable  source  of  animal  imagery  and  symbolism.  Modern  artists  and  writers  continue 
to  be  inspired  by  it,  both  for  its  repertory  of  images  and  for  its  traditional  moralizing  structure. 

At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  European  artists  created  bestiaries  and  other 
natural  histories  in  the  new  form  of  the  livre  d'artiste,  or  "artist's  book."  The  artist's  book 
revived  antiquarian  traditions  of  bookmaking,  with  its  skilled  craftsmanship  in  printing,  paper 
manufacture,  and  binding.  Henri  Toulouse-Lautrec  and  Pablo  Picasso,  for  example,  used  this 
form  to  create  updated  bestiaries,  presentations  of  the  traditional  roster  of  vices  and  virtues 
seen  through  modern  eyes. 

In  1931,  influenced  by  his  European  counterparts,  Alexander  Calder  produced  one  of 
the  first  American  artist's  books,  Fables  of  Aesop,  According  to  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange.  Retold 
countless  times  throughout  the  centuries,  Aesop's  parables,  such  as  "The  Tortoise  and  the 
Hare"  and  "The  Wolf  in  Sheep's  Clothing,"  have  been  adapted  by  artists  and  writers  alike  to 
teach  the  moralizing  lessons  attributed  to  the  legendary  Greek  slave. 

In  1955,  Calder  illustrated  A  Bestiary,  compiled  by  the  American  poet  Richard  Wilbur. 
Instead  of  the  traditional  didactic  texts,  Wilbur  brought  together  excerpts  from  the  writings  of 
Plato,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  to  mention  a  few  authors.  He  then 
arranged  the  texts  on  the  page  to  complement  Calder's  playful  illustrations.  Calder  depicted 
lions,  horses,  other  animals,  mermaids,  and  mythic  beasts  with  bending  and  twisting  lines  that, 
like  his  wire  sculptures,  are  full  of  whimsy.  A  Bestiary  is  the  traditional  moralizing  book  of  the 
past,  but  with  the  new  stamp  of  modernism. 
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About  the  same  time,  the  woodcut  artist  Antonio  Frasconi  created  numerous  books, 
such  as  Twelve  Fables  of  Aesop  (1954),  Bestiary/Bestiano  (1965)  with  the  Chilean  poet  Pablo 
Neruda,  and  Known  Fables  (1964).  Using  bold  shapes  of  flat  color  offset  by  the  softening  lines 
of  the  carved  woodblock,  Frasconi  provided  simple  images  designed  to  explore  human  behav- 
ior. Leonard  Baskin,  on  the  other  hand,  used  the  animal  for  its  remarkable  natural  shapes  and 
forms  as  well  as  for  its  anthropomorphic  expressions.  Baskin,  too,  was  inspired  by  Aesop.  In 
1967  he  published  Aesopic:  Twenty-Four  Couplets  by  Anthony  Hecht  to  Accompany  the 
Thomas  Bewick  Wood  Engravings  for  Select  Fables.  Almost  thirty  years  later,  after  producing 
several  other  natural  histories,  Baskin  completed  Lepidoptera  Fantastica  (1994),  with  the  writer 
Eric  Korn.  Here  he  presented  a  variety  of  butterflies  and  moths,  revealing  their  enchanting  hold 
on  us.  The  Halomorpho  marinum,  or  the  Albatross  Blue,  for  example,  is  a  species  of  marine 
butterfly  whose  "hallucinatory  beauty"  convinces  weary  sailors  at  sea  that  land  is  near,  causing 
them  to  abandon  ship  and  ultimately  drown  while  the  lofty  butterfly  flutters  on.  In  the  old  tradi- 
tion of  bestiaries,  there  is  a  message  here:  beauty  is  deceptive. 

Complementing  the  bestiaries  and  fables  is  the  animal-alphabet.  It  uses  birds, 
quadrupeds,  and  other  creatures  to  create  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  often  adding  short 
anecdotes  prompted  by  the  specific  letter.  An  Animal  Alphabet  (1971),  by  Marie  Angel,  is 
a  miniature  book  that  easily  fits  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  size  of  the  book  further  en- 
hances Angel's  charmingly  rendered  drawings  of  animals  interacting  with  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  The  images  in  ABC:  Animals,  Birds  and  Other  Creatures,  by  John  O.C.  McCrillis, 
are  taken  from  the  original  wood-engraved  illustrations  found  in  various  editions  of  the 
Merriam-Webster  Dictionary.  Spirited  verses  teach  the  reader  that  "E  is  for  eagle.  What  is 
so  regal  as  an  eagle  appearing  on  so  much  that's  legal?"1 

Late  twentieth-century  variants  on  the  bestiary  testify  to  the  continued  appeal  of  the 
form,  even  among  today's  artists.  A  Bestiary  (1994),  published  by  The  Grenfell  Press, 
resembles  the  historic  luxury  bestiary.  In  this  lavish  book,  with  its  fine-press  materials  and 
oversized  format,  eighteen  artists  respond  to  the  text  of  Bradford  Morrow.  His  writing, 
paired  with  the  talents  of  the  artists,  breathes  life  into  even  the  most  minimal  of  animal 
abstractions. 

In  Kiki  Smith's  print  of  an  anemone,  she  skillfully  evokes  the  fingers  of  this  sea  crea- 
ture in  gradient  tonal  values.  Carefully  placing  it  on  paper  as  a  specimen  for  observation, 
Smith  makes  the  anemone  sublime.  With  fragility  and  translucency  enhanced  by  the  gradient 
wash  of  cerise,  "it  behaves  like  flora  in  its  fauna  limbs."2  Richard  Tuttle  takes  elements  of  the 
text  to  illustrate  his  abstract  pig:  "the  world  is  totally  to  her  taste  and  yet  she's  a  connoisseur."3 
Against  the  brownish-red  ground  of  mud,  wallowing  flesh-colored  rectangles,  seen  from  on 
~\     high,  interact  with  a  bold  singular  line.  The  shapes  can  be  associated 
\    with  some  attributes  of  a  pig:  the  snout,  the  coiled  tail,  the  feeding 


trough,  the  slop.  And  Trevor  Winkfield's  bee  suggests  the  old 
aristocracies  of  Europe.  Bearded  and  unabashed  in  his  confident 
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stripes  of  black  and  yellow,  this 
anthropomorphized  drone 
recalls  the  bee  that  served  as 
the  heraldic  emblem  of  the 
aristocratic  Barberini  family  of 
Renaissance  and  Baroque 
Italy.  Morrow  explains  that 
the  drone  exists  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  procreation. 
"Responsible  to  none  but  his 
queen,"4  the  drone  is 
unaware  of  the  queen's  homicidal 
intentions.  All  in  all,  the  visual  and  literal  examinations  of  the 
animals,  the  printing  processes,  the  hand  binding,  and  the  art  of  the  letterpress  make  this 
book  extraordinary— it  is  truly  a  contemporary  bestiary. 

In  Birds  and  Beasts  of  Shakespeare  (1990),  illustrated  by  Alan  James  Robinson, 
Arthur  F.  Kinney  writes  about  the  multitude  of  animals  that  William  Shakespeare  used  in  his 
sonnets  and  plays.  The  author  enhances  our  understanding  of  the  Bard's  symbolic  use  of 
animals.  Kinney  describes  how  an  animal,  such  as  the  owl,  is  treated  metaphorically  as  a 
harbinger  of  death,  citing  a  verse  in  Macbeth  to  illustrate  his  theory.  The  author  goes  on  to 
explain  how  the  natural  characteristics  of  birds  and  beasts  helped  shape  the 
story  lines  and  plots  in  Shakespeare's  plays.  At  the  same  time,  Robinson's 
wood  engravings  illustrate  the  animals  with  much  realistic  detail  in  crisp  sharp 
black  lines.  Susan  Happersett's  accordion-fold  book,  Love  Beasts  (1997), 
takes  familiar  images  and  text  from  art  postcards,  covers  from  Harlequin 
romance  novels,  and  other  printed  matter  in  order  to  create  a  humorous  and 
tongue-in-cheek  pastiche  of  male  and  female  mutant  beings.  The  results 
include  a  dinosaur's  body  with  a  female  head  in  the  style  of  a  Northern 
Renaissance  painting,  and  an  odalisque's  torso  attached  to  the  hind  flippers 
and  tail  of  an  amphibian.  The  book  is  full  of  double  entendres  that  expose  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  our  mates. 

Sol  LeWitt's  Cock  Fight  Dance  (1980)  may  allude  to  Aesop's  morality  tale  of 
"Two  Fighting  Cocks  and  the  Eagle."  Two  cocks  engage  in  battle  from  page  to  page. 
Replacing  the  eagle  of  the  original  fable,  a  cat,  still  high  on  the  food  chain,  enters  the  pho- 
tographic image  frame  while  the  cocks  remain  oblivious.  The  final  outcome  is  sure  to  be 
deadly  for  one  of  them.  In  the  original  fable,  the  eagle  swoops  down  and  carries  the  proud 
victorious  cock  away,  leaving  the  wounded  loser  of  the  battle  to  preside  over  the  roost. 
The  moral  is  that  pride  rides  before  the  fall.  In  LeWitt's  book,  the  conclusion  becomes  an 
interactive  exercise  for  the  reader.  The  visually  vague  ending  asks  us  to  make  our  own 
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ABC:  Animals,  Birds  and 
Other  Creatures 
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The  Penny-Whistle  Press. 
1979).  DD.  20-21. 

2.  Bradford  Morrow. 

A  Bestiary  (New  York:  The 
Grenfell  Press.  1994).  n.D. 

3.  Ibid. 


assessment  of  the  battle:  which  cock  actually  wins?  Unlike  the  traditional  fable,  each  reader 
can  supply  a  personal,  perhaps  moralizing,  ending. 

Devised  as  a  children's  pop-up  book,  The  Peacock,  a  Cow,  the  Hoopoe,  and  a 
Mosquito,  unites  parables  by  the  thirteenth-century  Persian  poet  Jalaluddin  Mohammad  Rumi 
with  etchings  by  Nicolette  Jelen.  On  an  island,  a  forlorn  cow  grazes  during  the  day,  while  at 
night  her  slumber  is  anxiety-ridden.  Asleep  in  an  aqueous  setting,  the  cow  wonders  what  she 
will  eat  the  next  day.  But  as  day  breaks,  she  finds  the  meadow  overgrown  with  grass  and  eats 
with  abandon:  "In  the  pasture  of  life,  carnal  desire  is  the  cow.  We  graze  and  graze,  yet  we 
grow  thinner.. .for  fear  that  we  will  not  eat  tomorrow.  Remember  all  that  you  have  eaten  and 
drunk,  ignore  the  fear  that  passes  by,  and  you  may  not  be  so  sad."  The  soft,  powdered  pastel 
lines  of  Jelen's  etchings  manage  to  soften  the  cow's  despair  and  give  a  reassuring  message. 

The  hand-cut  paper  silhouettes  in  Beatrice  Coron's  New  York  City  Bestiary  examine 
our  daily  contact  with  the  ubiquitous  animals,  both  menacing  and  beloved,  in  the  ecosystem 
of  Gotham.  "Greenwich  cat  nap,"  for  example,  outlines  a  napping  cat  in  back  of  a  computer 
monitor,  while  its  owner  is  also  asleep,  slumped  over  his  keyboard.  Pigeons  fly  over  and 
perch  on  waterfront  overhangs  amid  the  dock  workers  in  "South  Street  stool  pigeon."  "Wall 
Street  on  the  run"  depicts  an  office  setting  with  workers  aghast  at  the  sight  of  roaches  in  a 
garbage  can.  In  An  Architectural  Bestiary,  John  Ross  accompanies  his  illustrations  with  texts 
from  the  Physiologus  and  Claudius  Aelianus,  an  ancient  Roman  philosopher.  Ross  assigns 
the  physical  characteristics  of  animals  to  architecture— for  example,  a  church  and  an  oil 
refinery  metamorphose  into  fantastic  creatures.  In  one  of  his  prints,  he  reshapes  a  steel 
girder  bridge  to  bring  a  menacing,  open-jawed  crocodile  to  life. 

Bestiarium,  by  Francesco  Clemente  and  the  critic-museum  director  Jean-Christophe 
Ammann,  stands  alone  among  the  books  here  in  its  adherence  to  the  traditional  bestiary, 
which  described  animals  and  their  temperaments.  Ammann's  text  discusses,  among  other 
things,  the  artist's  experience  of  everyday  life  in  India  as  a  source  of  inspiration  for  the  pas- 
tel drawings.  But  the  drawings  themselves,  in  a  different  part  of  the  book,  exist  indepen- 
dently of  the  text  and  Clemente's  Indian  sojourn.  They  are  emblematic  of  mortality  and 
bodily  pleasures,  and  sexual  pathologies  abound,  as  female  nudes  are  paired  with  different 
creatures:  one  nude  sits  or  rides  on  a  turtle;  a  rat  lurks  on  the  side  of  another  female. 

The  bestiary,  fable,  and  animal-alphabet  carry  on  the  tradition  of  emphasizing  the 
human  affinity  to  other  natural  life  forms— macroscopic  and  microscopic.  In  order  to  under- 
stand ourselves,  we  look  to  animals,  attaching  allegories  in  order  to  explain  our  traits. 
Artists  and  writers  are  continually  inspired  by  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  insects  in  the  creation 
of  visual  and  literary  narratives.  Through  the  skill  of  these  artists  and  writers,  the  animals,  in 
turn,  recapture  our  attention  and  imagination. 
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Holly  Lane  (b.  1954) 

My  Trip  to  New  York  City.  1996 
Acrylic  on  wood,  23  1/8  x 
23  1/4  x  8  1/4 

Schmidt  Bingham  Gallery.  New  York 

Sharing  the  Benefits  of  Long  Arms  and 
Thumbs.  1997 

Acrylic  on  wood.  48  1/2  x  51  x  9  1/4 
Collection  of  Ruth  Andres 


Neiab  nin  nasikodadimin,  1996 
Oil  on  canvas  and  wood.  82  x  92 
Collection  of  Hank  Muchnic 


Melissa  Miller  (b.  1951) 

Deer  Dance,  1984 

Oil  on  linen.  84  x  67 

Collection  of  Sidney  and  George  Perutz 

Decision.  1991 

Oil  on  linen.  51  x  76 

The  Barrett  Collection 


Thomas  Woodruff  (b.  1957) 

Chromatic  Aberration:  Cyncere 
Cympathy-White.  1991 
Acrylic  on  canvas.  56  1/2  x  56  1/2 
Collection  of  Tamar  and  B.G.  Hacker 

Untitled  (#272).  1996 
Watercolor  on  pacer,  19  3/4  x  15 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy  P.P.O.W. 
Gallery.  New  York 

Untitled  (#275).  1996 
Watercolor  on  paper,  19  3/4  x  15 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy  P.P.O.W. 
Gallery.  New  York 


Alexis  Rockman  (b.  1962) 

Territorial  Display.  1989 

Oil  on  canvas.  96  x  72 

Collection  of  George  R.  Stroemple 

Torture  Garden.  1990 
Oil  on  wood.  68  x  80 
Collection  of  George  R.  Stroemple 


Untitled  (#276).  1996 
Watercolor  on  paper,  19  3/4  x  15 
Collection  of  the  artist:  courtesy  P.P.O.W. 
Gallery.  New  York 

Untitled  (#277).  1996 
Watercolor  on  paper.  16  x  12 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy  P.P.O.W. 
Gallery,  New  York 


Kate  Shepherd  (b.  1961) 

Cats  Walking.  1996 
Graphite  on  paint  chips.  7/8  x  6 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy 
Marianne  Boesky  Gallery,  New  York 

Pink  and  Blue  Butterfly.  1996 
Carbon  transfer  on  paint  chips,  3x4  1/2 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy 
Marianne  Boesky  Gallery,  New  York 

Trout  Jumping.  1996 
Graphite  on  paint  chips.  1  1/2x1  1/2 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy 
Marianne  Boesky  Gallery,  New  York 

Small  Lone  Horse.  1997 

Carbon  transfer  on  silkscreen.  1  x  1 

Karen  McCready  Fine  Art,  New  York 


Philip  Taaffe  (b.  1955) 

Untitled  (Cobras).  1996 

Oil  and  silkscreen  on  canvas,  46  x  64 

Collection  of  the  artist 


Fred  Tomaselli  (b.  1956) 
Birds.  1997 

Hemp  leaves,  collage,  acrylic,  and  resin  on 
wood.  60  x  60 

Collection  of  Janice  and  Mickey  Cartin 
Double  Duty.  1997 

Photocollage,  hemp  leaves,  acrylic,  and 
resin  on  wood  panel,  8x7  1/2 
Collection  of  the  artist 


Tom  Uttech  (b.  1942) 

Kitchi  Mangadeamagad 
Kaukabecka.  1996 
Oil  on  canvas  and  wood.  43  3/4  x 
46  3/4 

Private  collection 


Carol  K.  Brown  (b.  1945) 

588  Tondos.  1992-96 
Plastic,  rubber,  wire,  acrylic,  clay,  and 
graphite,  dimensions  variable 
Nohra  Haime  Gallery,  New  York 


Carol  Rose  Brown  (b.  1937) 

Aravaipa.  1989 

Acrylic  on  canvas.  40  x  60 

Collection  of  Amy  De  Mattia  and  Frank 

Del  Deo 

Prudhoe.  1990 

Acrylic  and  charcoal  on  canvas.  80  x  100 
Collection  of  the  artist 


Alexander  Calder  (1898-1976) 

The  Mermaid.  1945 
Watercolor  and  ink  on  paper. 
18  1/8  x  23  1/8 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Gift  of  Edith  and  Milton 
Lowenthal  57.49 


Sue  Coe  (b.  1951) 

Hanging  Turkeys.  1988 

Watercolor,  gouache,  and  graphite  on 

board.  29  x  23 

Collection  of  Maura  Heffner 


Nicole  Eisenman  (b.  1963) 

Chicken  Little.  1994 

Oil  on  canvas.  70  x  40 

Collection  of  Dr.  Alfred  Gillio  and 

Scott  Durkin:  courtesy  Jack  Tilton  Gallery. 

New  York 


Walton  Ford  (b.  i960) 

American  Flamingo.  1992 
Watercolor  on  paper.  52  3/4  x  39 
United  Yarn  Products,  Co..  Inc.. 
Wayne.  New  Jersey 

NRI  #2.  1997 

Watercolor.  gouache,  ink,  and  graphite 
on  paper.  59  3/4  x  40  1/2 
Collection  of  Arthur  G.  Rosen 


A  Bestiary 

Cambridge.  Massachusetts:  Harvard 

College  Library.  Department  of  Printing 

and  Graphic  Arts,  1960 

Arts  of  the  Book  Collection,  Sterling 

Memorial  Library,  Yale  University,  New 

Haven 

An  Animated  Alphabet 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard 

College  Library,  Department  of  Printing 

and  Graphic  Arts,  1971 

Arts  of  the  Book  Collection,  Sterling 

Memorial  Library,  Yale  University,  New 

Haven 

Leonard  Baskin  (b.  1922) 

Aesopic:  Twenty-Four  Couplets  by 
Anthony  Hecht  to  Accompany  the 
Thomas  Bewick  Wood  Engravings  for 
Select  Fables 

Northampton,  Massachusetts:  The 

Gehenna  Press,  1967 

Arts  of  the  Book  Collection.  Sterling 

Memorial  Library,  Yale  University.  New 

Haven 

A  Gehenna  Alphabet 

With  aphorisms  and  poems  by 

Sidney  Kaplan 

Devon,  England:  The  Gehenna 
Press,  1982 

Arts  of  the  Book  Collection,  Sterling 
Memorial  Library,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven 

Lepidootera  Fantastica 

With  text  by  Eric  Korn 

Northampton.  Massachusetts:  The 

Gehenna  Press.  1994 

The  Gehenna  Press,  Rockport.  Maine 

Alexander  Calder  (1898-1976) 
A  Bestiary 

Compiled  by  Richard  Wilbur 

New  York:  The  Spiral  Press/Pantheon 

Books.  1955 

Francesco  Clemente  (b.  1952) 
Bestiarium 

By  Jean-Christophe  Ammann 
Frankfurt:  Museum  fur  Moderne  Kunst, 
1991 

Sue  Coe  (b.  1951) 
Dead  Meat 

Introduction  by  Alexander  Cockburn 
New  York  and  London:  Four  Walls  Eight 
Windows,  1996 


Beatrice  Coron  (b.  1956) 

New  York  City  Bestiary.  1997 
Linen  paper  cuttings.  9x11  1/2x1  1/2 
Collection  of  the  artist:  courtesy  Center 
for  Book  Arts.  New  York 

Antonio  Frasconi  (b.  1919) 

12  Fables  of  Aesop 

New  York:  The  Museum  of  Modern 

Art,  1954 

Known  Fables 

South  Norwalk,  Connecticut:  Antonio 
Frasconi.  1964 

Arts  of  the  Book  Collection,  Sterling 
Memorial  Library,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven 

Bestiary/Bestiario 
With  poems  by  Pablo  Neruda 
New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
World.  1965 

Arts  of  the  Book  Collection.  Sterling 
Memorial  Library.  Yale  University,  New 
Haven 

Susan  Happersett  (b.  1963) 
Love  Beasts,  1997 

Raja  straw  and  cutouts.  7  1/4x51/4x1/2 
Collection  of  the  artist:  courtesy  Center 
for  Book  Arts,  New  York 

Nicolette  Jelen  (b.  1952) 

The  Peacock,  a  Cow.  the  Hoopoe,  and  a 
Mosquito 

With  text  by  Jalaluddin  Mohammad  Rumi 
New  York:  Vincent  FitzGerald  & 
Company,  forthcoming 
Vincent  FitzGerald  &  Company,  New  York 

Ann  Kronenberg  (b.  1949) 
Side  Show,  1997 

Paper,  collage.  Xerography,  book  cloth, 
and  book  board.  8  x  8  3/4  x  3/4 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy  Center 
for  Book  Arts.  New  York 

Jacob  Lawrence  (b.  1917) 
Aesop's  Fables 

New  York:  Windmill  Books,  1970 

Sol  LeWitt  (b.  1928) 
Cock  Fight  Dance 

New  York:  Rizzoli  and  Multiples.  1980 
Copy  1 :  Library  Collection.  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art.  New  York 
Copy  2:  Collection  of  Susanna  Singer 

John  O.C.  McCrillis  (b.  1914) 

ABC:  Animals.  Birds,  and  Other  Creatures 
With  text  by  John  O.C.  McCrillis 
Branford,  Connecticut:  The  Penny- 
Whistle  Press.  1979 
Copy  1 :  Arts  of  the  Book  Collection. 
Sterling  Memorial  Library,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven 

Copy  2:  Collection  of  the  artist 


Michigan  State  University, 
Department  of  Art 

A  Bestiary:  The  Medieval  Guide  to 
Animals 

East  Lansing:  Michigan  State  University, 

Department  of  Art,  1966 

Arts  of  the  Book  Collection,  Sterling 

Memorial  Library,  Yale  University.  New 

Haven 

Lois  Morrison  (b.  1934) 

The  Lone  Capybara  in  India.  1993 
Satin,  fabric,  and  beads.  7  1/2x71/2x1 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy  Center 
for  Book  Arts,  New  York 

Omar  Rayyan  (b.  1968) 

Quirks  of  Nature:  A  Modern  Bestiary  by 
D.A.W. 

West  Tisbury.  Massachusetts:  The  Indian 
Hill  Press.  1997 

Alan  James  Robinson  (b.  1950) 

Birds  and  Beasts  of  Shakespeare 
Easthampton.  Massachusetts: 
Cheloniidae  Press.  1990 
Copies  1  and  2:  Collection  of  the  artist 

John  Ross  (b.  1921) 

An  Architectural  Bestiary 

With  texts  from  the  Physiologus  and 

Claudius  Aelianus 

New  York:  The  High  Tide  Press.  1992 
Copy  1 :  Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy 
Center  for  Book  Arts.  New  York 
Copy  2:  Collection  of  the  artist 

Kiki  Smith  (b.  1954).  Richard 
Tuttle  (b.  1941  J.Trevor  Winkfield 

(b.  1945).  etal. 

A  Bestiary 

With  text  by  Bradford  Morrow 
New  York:  The  Grenfell  Press,  1990 
Copy  1 :  Library  Collection,  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art.  New  York 
Copies  2  and  3:  The  Grenfell  Press. 
New  York 

George  Walker  (b.  i960) 

Walker's  Collection  of  Unusual 
Beasts.  1997 

Paper,  wood,  and  ink.  7x41/2x1  1/4 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy  Center 
for  Book  Arts.  New  York 

William  T.  Wiley  (b.  1937) 
Fables 

Poems  by  Michael  Hannon 

Isla  Vista.  California:  Turkey  Press.  1988. 

Pamela  Zwehl-Burke  (b.  1947) 

The  Pleasure  of  Their  Company.  1997 
Bristol,  vellum,  plastic  clay,  thread,  and 
watercolor.  10x6  1/2 
Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy  Center 
for  Book  Arts.  New  York 
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